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NEBC MEETING NEWS 


February 1996. Judith Warnement, Head Librarian ol the Botany 
Libraries at Harvard, spoke on ’‘Harvard Botanists and Their Li¬ 
braries.” These live botanical libraries are closely tied to 
Harvard’s history and to the personalities and relationships among 
its botanists, since most libraries were started as the personal col¬ 
lections ol Harvard botanists. 

The first botanical institution, the Botanical Garden, was started 
by Peck in 1807, and continued by Nuttall. Asa Gray succeeded 
Nuttall in 1842, having already demonstrated a passion for books. 
Before coming to Harvard, Gray had traveled to Europe and pur¬ 
chased 3700 books in Europe to start a botanical library at the 
University of Michigan. The Bussey Institute was started in Ja¬ 
maica Plain in 1871, and focused on farming, agriculture, and hor¬ 
ticulture. The Arnold estate, deeded to Harvard for the promotion 
of auriculture and horticulture, was used to establish an arbore- 
turn at the Bussey Institute. 

Gray assembled a group of botanists at Harvard, each of whom 
was the center of a different institution and library. These included 
Sereno Watson at the Herbarium, Fallow in cryptogamic botany, 
Goodall in economic botany and physiology, and Sargent at the 
Botanic Garden. Goodall developed the Botanical Museum, with 
its collections in economic botany, paleobotany, and the Glass 
Flowers. Sargent, who apparently did not get along with the oth¬ 
ers, moved to Jamaica Plain to develop the Arboretum. During 
his 55-year tenure, he built the Arnold Arboretum’s library, and 
met its budget shortfalls from his own fortune. Fallow's large per¬ 
sonal library was given to Harvard on the condition that a fire¬ 
proof building would be constructed. In 1864, Gray gave his li¬ 
brary of 2200 volumes to the Botanical Garden. 

The modern Gray Herbarium library was shaped by its librar¬ 
ian, Mary Day, who worked under B. L. Robinson for 30 years. 
She created the library's unique classification system, replacing 
an even more eccentric system of filing by size. She also devel¬ 
oped the Gray Index, and personally prepared 170,000 cards. 
Oakes Ames saw the libraries and botanical institutions through 
WWI and the Depression, created an economic botany library, and 
donated his orchid library and collection to Harvard. 

By the 1950s, a century of "rampant individualism” had cre¬ 
ated a dispersed collection of botanical institutions, including 1 I 
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recommended their consolidation into a single institution and 
huilding. The Friends of the Arnold resisted consolidation, anti 
initiated a lawsuit that was settled after 13 years of litigation. De¬ 
spite the ongoing legal action, the libraries of the Gray Herbarium. 
Arnold Arbt)retum, and Economic Botany, the Ames Orchid Li¬ 
brary, and the Fallow Library were merged in the mid-195()s. 
These libraries are now managed by a single staff, but are main¬ 
tained in accordance with various bequests and a court order. To¬ 
gether. there are 230,()()() volumes in Cambridge, anti an additional 
3.‘S,()()() volumes at .lamaica Plain. The five dilTerent classificatit)n 
systems are being converted to the Library of Congress system, 
and are beine catalotzued onto the electronic database at a rate of 
I ().()()() volumes a week. 

.ludy ended her talk with a tpiote IVom George Bentham. cor¬ 
recting our plant-centered viewpoint and reminding us that “A bo¬ 
tanical library is useful without a herbarium, but not a herbarium 
without a library.” 


March 1996. Out going I^resident Bane Hellquist spoke on “Non¬ 
native and Weedy Acpiatic Plants of Northeastern United States." 
Over the years, he has experimentetl with growing native and in- 
liXKluced species, and explored an interest in the aggressive quali¬ 
ties of aquatic species. 

The USDA has listed several noxious weeds which it is illegal 
to possess, including AzoUa piiiiuitci, Eichhoniia azurcd. La^aro- 
sijylioii nutjor, and Salvinia dioIcsIh. Despite these prohibitions, 
several of these are already present in parts of the U.S.. and can 
be obtained from suppliers or institutions. Botanical gardens ap¬ 
pear to have been the source of many problem introductions. This 
group includes Hydrocharis, Marsilca qiutilritolia, Myriophylhtni 
spicatuni. Najas nii/ior and Potnnioyeton crispus. 1 rcipci luitaiis, 
the only plant legally outlawed in Massachusetts, was first 
recorded at the Cambridge Botanical Garden in 1S77. 

Emergent aquatics such as Biitoniiis, his psciaUiconis, and 
Lyiliruni snHcaria are more attractive nuisances, and may not pose 
as much of a threat to aquatic systems. Rhraynutcs is the most 
aggressive species in this group, and is almost impossible to eradi¬ 
cate. The debate over whether this species is introduced or native 
has not been resolved—-the first New England record is from 1879 
near Hartford, but specimens were collected in Texas in 1828. 

South American aquatics contain some of North America's 
worst weeds, but are not found in New England—yet. Several of 
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these {Alternanthera, Eichhornia, Pistia) cannot survive winter 
conditions. Others, including Ei’cria densa and Myriophyl/nni 
aqualicum, occur in New England but are sparse and localized. 

Barre identified several non-native species adapted to cold wa¬ 
ter that may be of concern as possible weeds. Apon()i>cton dis- 
tachyus, Nelumho nucifera, Typha laxnianii and Typha minima 
have aggressive growth forms and are tolerant of New England 
climates. Several North American natives (outside of New En¬ 
gland) also have weedy tendencies and could be a problem here. 
Cahomha caroliniana, first recorded from Rhode Island in 1892, 
has become a widespread problem in acidic ponds of southern 
New England and in the Albany area. Myriophyllnm hctcrophyl- 
liim is a robust native first reported in 1932 in Connecticut. Re¬ 
cently outcompeted there by Eurasian Milfoil, it is now spread¬ 
ing in New Hampshire. 

Threats from the aggressive aquatics lurk in every pond. Even 
the attractive water lilies can become a nuisance unless grazed 
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New England waters, reducing the value of ponds or lakes for 
swimming and boating. Barre closed with the question of how 
conservation groups should regard those native aquatics that have 
recently expanded their distributions into New England states: as 
rare—or as weeds? 


Lisa A. Standi.ky, Recording Secretary. 




